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Thomas A. Quinlan was one of the thousands of 
men who left Tacoma, Washington via ship in Feb- 
ruary 1898 to seek their fortunes in the last great gold 
rush to the Klondike. The first of a series of letters 
to his cousin was written while waiting in Tacoma 
for a ship to transport him to Port Valdez, the entry 
to the newly discovered gold country. 


= Wash. Feb. 16, 1898 


I received your welcome letter this morning. I see 
you think I am sorry for ever starting. That is the 
biggest mistake you ever made in your life. I never 
felt so happy in my life since | left home. Not that 
I was sick of the place, but I wanted a change of some 
kind and this was my chance. I know the change is 
not for the better as far as the comforts of life are 
concerned—but what does a gold hunter care? 

I suppose young Will is forever talking about 
- Klondike and the gold fields. You tell him that I will 
bring home the White Horse for sure if he is a 
good boy. 

I suppose you would like to know what I am going 
to wear while living in the artic regions. I have the 
best woolen underwear, and over that I put on a suit 
of buck-skins, then comes my regular clothes. That 
is, the regular clothes for that climate. They are made 
from sheep skins with the wool on the inside, and 
over all that a long fur coat. 

My feet are covered with socks. Then come my 
German stockings; they are 2 inches thick and reach 
to my hips. They are worn outside the pants. when 
traveling in snow. Over those I put what they call 
“Artic Slippers.” And oyer all that I put a pair of 
mocosins. With that much on my feet I know you 
would like to see my foot prints in the snow. 

My bedding is the worst—a sleeping bag and two 
blankets—one 16-lb. blanket and another 8-lb. They 
cost $1.00 a pound. 

For provisions we have 300 lbs. of flour to’ the man. 
160 lbs. of bacon to the man and %5 Ibs. of beans. 
We have a big supply of rolled oats and corn meal 
and a good supply of all kinds of fruit, besides 400 
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‘it was impossible to get a room. Davis ang 
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Ibs. of hard tack that a man could not knock a 
off it with a sledge hammer. We have a good | 
of evaporated vegetables for making soup, and g 
dozen crystalized eggs. Eggs done up this w 
$1.50 a pound. 
Our outfit is complete, I think, and we are g¢ 
well prepared. The only trouble is getting in 
This week we went to a boat builder and | 
cut out a pattern of a boat for us on paper, Iti 
a dress pattern, so we will have no trouble 
our timber and lay down our pattern, and t 
are. It makes it very handy for us and beside 
save us a lot of trouble. 
When I started to write— 


Quinlan omitted his signature, hurriedly s 
mailed this letter, evidently in haste to mak 
mail boat out of Tacoma. 


Tacoma, Feb. 25, 1898 


Night before last I wrote you a letter ang 
such a hurry that I overlooked several thi 
I would like to tell you. 

Yesterday morning we took all our stuff oy 
boat to Seattle and there was such a crowd 


got a bed to sleep in. Green and Dunn ang 
back to Tacoma at 10 p.m. last night. 
Everything is on the boat, ready to start 
or Monday. The boat we go up on is smalf 
is all right otherwise, and I have no fear she 
us safe, but I suppose that we will get a ere 
up. I know my stomach will. 
Those two fellows that are going in wy 
old miners. One of them, Mr. Green, ar 
from South Africa about the time that we 
They were booked to sail on the ‘““Townse 
she blew out her boilers we were all left 
They have nothing to do with us, only we 
to try and keep together as long as we can, 
going to take in a boat they had built here 
and their outfit is complete. 
Dunn has spent one winter up in Gree 
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5 A. Quinlan (third from left) dressed for the gold fields. Photograph taken in Tacoma, Washington. (Courtesy Mrs. E. P. Thomas) 
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The “Valencia” at Seattle loading passengers for Alaska. (Mor- 
gan and Hegg’s “One Man’s Gold Rush,” University of Wash- 
ington Press, Seattle) 


he says it has to be damned cold in Alaska to beat 
the weather up there. 

You wanted to know how much it cost for an outfit. 
Well, my clothes cost me $92.75 and. the groceries 
per man about $81. The hardware, including tents, 
stove and sleds cost $115. The fare from here to Port 
Valdez is $80. and $20. a ton for freight; that is on 
an old coal barge. In a sailing vessel like we are going 
in the fare is $50. and $15. a ton for freight. A first 
class outfit costs about $500 from the time I left home 
until I land at Valdez. Oscar and myself have the 
best of clothes, but the other fellows are running on 
a cheaper scale. It will cost them a good deal less 
than it will us. 

I received a copy of the “Leader” this morning, 
and see extracts from Oscar’s letters. I read that 
one of our party decided to go up to Dawson City. 
Fearing you, might misunderstand who that was, I 
might as well tell you. 

The trouble started with Conlon. He was afraid 
of the glaciers in the Copper River Country and 
wanted to go up the Yukon. But I got Davis and 
Oscar my way and then I told Conlon to go where he 
pleased. But he is a born coward and was afraid to 
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go alone. He changes his mind 50 times a qd 
we never take any notice of him. He has to dg 
do or get out. 

We leave Tacoma on the 4:30 p.m. boat thig 4 
noon. I had a telephone call from Seattle this mg 
to come up and they also stated that our sad 
“St. Laurande,” would sail at 2 a.m. Monday : 

The Indians in that region where we are 
are said to be very wicked and I am going in 
with rifles and shotguns. We are taking 
rounds of ammunition. Most of this will be 
game—but once in awhile we will pick off a 
I suppose. That is, if they don’t tick us off fits 


For prospectors landing at Valdez, Lake 
was the starting point of their search for gol 


Copper River Country. There was a mail 
squaw man delivered letters for $1.00 per 
man. 

Quinlan’s next letter was sent out fro 
Pass, at the summit of the glacier, twenty-th 
from Port Valdez. 


Valdez Pass, Alaskka—June 18, 1898 


I suppose you have been expecting a lett 
me but I never got a chance to write, and ig 
impossible to sit down and write now. The mea 
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nd black flies are something horrible. I will make 
letter short, for the man that takes it out is going 
about an hour from now. 

left Oscar and Davis while crossing the first bench 
the glacier and since then my partners have been 
gnn and Green, and Conlon, of course. 

Tt took us 42 days to cross Valdez Glacier, and when 
syeached the summit we were in a blizzard for six 
ys [April 1898]. We near froze to death, and worse 
t, had to burn bacon for fire. It was the only thing 
had to cook coffee with. We lived for days on a 
% of frozen oatmeal mush. We had to cut it off in 
gil chunks and let it melt in our mouth to get the 
st out of it. I can’t tell you now the terrible suffer- 
we went through. 

After we crossed the gla- 
fr and got about 10 miles 
the country, winter 
ke up. Here we built 
boats and shot the 
ds down as far as the 
. The lake is 30 miles 
ge and we camped for 6 
ys on the left side and 
. some in the 
of Mt. St. Elias 


enough to pay us to 
+ and work it. 


» and ran 6 miles of 
in this river and 
at what is called 
penys Rapids,” or what 
boys call “the gates of 
” The rapids is some- 
~ terrible. They are 
miles long. About one 
of a hundred gets 
gugh safe. We are going 
our stuff down with 


arriving at this Camp we built a log house 
4 stored our goods away, except for 3 months pro- 
ps that we take along. We left it in charge of 
parties who are here for that purpose. 

Jeave here the 20th and expect to be able to 
»the rapids in about seven days. Then we will be 
the Copper River, 240 miles from its mouth, and 
siles from its headwaters. It will be Aug. | before 
ach the headwaters. We can prospect for several 
s, and, if we get located, about the latter part 
aetober we will have to come back here for our 
and take it in over the ice. After I return here 
he outfit in the fall, you can expegt a full account 
A y trip from the time I left Copper Center. 


Thomas A. Quinlan, author of these letters, from a photograph 
taken before he left Hartford, Connecticut for the gald fields. 
(Courtesy Mrs, E. P. Thomas) 


by Richard Mathews, is 


I will have to close for the damn skeeters has me 
almost eaten up. I have never been sick one moment 
since I landed and never felt better in my life. But 
I don’t care much for living in such a country as this. 
I could not describe it to you if I tried. I do not mind 
the cold, but the flies are 
horrible. 

On June 14th, Dunn, 
Green, and myself saved the 
life of Mr. Baldwin of 
Meridan, Ct. He was cross- 
ing the river on horseback 
and the rapids took him 
down stream. He was al- 
most gone when we pulled 
him out of the water. 

Hoping you will answer 
this as soon as you can. 
Address: T. A. Quinlan, 
Copper River, Alaska. 


Rapid City—Sept. 10, 1898 


I wrote you a letter June 
18th but did not have 
time to write much. I told 
you to write me and where 
to address the letters, but 
I have never received an 
answer nor have I got a let- 
ter of any kind from home 
since I left Seattle eight 
months ago. I said I would 
give you a full account of my trip. So here goes for 
a long letter. 

We landed at Valdez April Ist and the next morn- 
ing we started to pull down the outfit. From that time 
until May I1th we were pulling over the glacier and 
suffered something terrible from storms. At the foot 
of the first bench Conlon and I left Oscar and Charley 
and took for partners two old miners, Green and 
Dunn. 

We had to pack all the goods on our backs over 
the first and second benches. On the third we used 
rope and tackle and it took us two days and one 
night to get over this bench. From the 3rd to the 
Text continued on page 18 
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ABOVE: Miners’ camp below summit of Valdez Glacier. 
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camp. 


Glacier from the prospectors’ 
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g. center: Gold seekers on the summit of Valdez Glacier. ABOVE: Crevasses on the northern slope of Valdez Glacier. 


BELOW: Looking toward Valdez Bay from the summit of: 


‘the glacier. 


Klutina Lake. BELOW : Hotel and post office, Copper Center, 
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ABOVE: Looking west from the peninsula camp, 
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ABOVE, Hike: Looking. up the Klutina. from. Copper Center. BELOW: The. + Copper 


River, looking dow satr ean. 


ntinued from page 13 


r did in my life. 

‘rom the 4th bench to 
foot of the summit the 
tance is about 5 miles. 
er we got our goods on 
) of the 4th we started 
ove to the foot of the 
amit. 150 lbs. was all we 
Id take on a sled and 
made two trips each day. 
fter part of our goods 
Ss moved up there we 
ved camp—just in time 
be cayght in the big 
m. When we got to the 
t of the summit with 
aping outfit we had noth- 
» there but bacon and 
ur. The rest of the goods 
s all down on the 4th 
ch. I will copy a few 
Tracts from my diary: 

s. April 25: Moved 
p to foot of summit and 
caught in a_ blizzard. 
| this account we made 
y one trip. After tent 
S up we rolled up in our 
inkets to keep warm. 

d. April 26: A terrible 
zzard has been blowing 
ce yesterday noon and 
‘could not leave the tent 
lay. All our wood is gone 
d we had to stay in 
J to keep warm. No 
ib cooked and nothing to 
. but a little hardtack, 
d we finished that at 


rm of yesterday is still 
wing at a terrific rate. 
» wood in camp. No grub 
oked and nothing to eat 
t raw bacon. Had to 
y in bed to keep warm. 
p.m. Joy in camp! Mr. 


bench the distance is about 12 miles and a steady 
hill pull. About all a man could take on a sled 
5 200 Ibs. We had to make several trips to get the 
ds over. We used sleds on the 4th bench and we 
over all right, though it was the hardest work I 


A ape ae 


Anderson gives us a little wood, We built a fire, 
a good dinner and cooked a pot of oatmeal fe a 
next day. Happy at prospects of a clearing by tg 3 
row. a | 
Fri. April 28: The storm is just as bad as ever, Naga 
ing to eat but frozen oatmeal mush that we ‘ook 
yesterday. Burned a side of bacon to cook coffee é 


Frozen mush for supper—no coffee. 
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SCALE OF MILES 


Although there are some discrepancies between the descriptions of Quinlan’s 
article and the information shown on this map, the broken line route shown | 
Quinlan’s journeys as accurately as possible. 
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rowded street in Dawson, with gold seekers’ pack trains. (Mor- 
an and Hegg’s “One Man’s Gold Rush,” University of Washing- 
| ton Press, Seattle) 


nd the islands to our waists in cold water. Every- 
ody suffered a great deal. 

At Christochina there was excitement and word of 
| new strike up river. We went into camp about 2 mi. 
ip river. On July 27th we sent out an advance party 
»f six men with packs on their backs. Two of the boys 
turned Aug. 2nd, and reported they had located 
aims about 40 mi. up the river. This river was as 
yad as the Copper River, if not worse. We waded in 
water all the time, so cold our legs got numb and 
almost refused to hold us up. 

When we atrived at our claims sluice boxes were 
built and we started to dig gold for fair. In a few 
days some of the men down river deserted their claims 
and went on to some other place. 

While some of the boys worked the claims, another 
party went up the right ford of the river until we 
reached the glaciers. We went into the mountains and 
along the edge of the Alaska Range for several miles 
until we reached the headwaters of the Slana River, 
almost up to Mentasta Lake at the fgot of Mentasta 
Pass. We crossed the hills and struck some rivers that 
are not on the map. We returned to camp Aug. 18, 
but had found no pay dirt. 


A serene stretch of the Yukon River. (Morgan and Hegg’s “One 
Man’s Gold Rush,” University of Washington Press, Seatile) 
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Christochina River had been deserted, with the 
tion of our boys. They had sunk several shafts 
found very little gold. 


With the breakup of the ice on the river teng, 
sprang up at the river crossings. By July many 
tent cities were deserted; by September their 
barely left a trace along the shores of the river 
wilderness. 


We broke camp and deserted our claims ag 
would not pay to work and returned to € 
Center Aug. 28th. 
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fter our summer work we had found nothing. 
ere is gold everywhere, but not one man out of 
| 4,000 who came in here this summer has struck 
; dirt. Not a living soul has made anything, Now 
Government is taking most of them back to the 
es. We are going to stay. 
Ne have about 15 months provisions. When the 
gets on the river we intend to sled up Copper 
er as far as Mentasta Pass. We will engage an 
jan guide to take us through and over the Tanana. 
there we expect to work north as far as possible 
[ up into the Artic Circle. There will be about 
men in the gang. 
Next summer we will prospect inside the Artic 
cle. Next fall if, we have struck nothing we will 
ne down to Circle City or Dawson. If there is no 
rk to be had either of those places, I will be ready 
turn to the U.S, 
f we move North this winter half of us may never 
able to go through the pass in the middle of 
iter, but we are going to try it anyhow. If anybody 
s through you can bet your life that I will get 
re. I have no desire to return to the States, nor 
| 1 until I get what I came after, 
like the country only for the damned mosquitoes, 
are pests. They were around when we had 10 
ee At Copper City, on July 4th, it was 23° 
we zero—and yet the mosquitoes swarmed by the 
lions. They sound like a brass band, and at times 
gare so thick you can’t see 10 ft. ahead. There is 
ack fly and a sand fly, and a little devil about as 
as the head of a small pin. His bites raise blood 
ies. 
gar and Charley just walked into camp looking 
me. 1 wouldn’t know either of them. They have 
a about a foot long. This summer they only 
m0 3-Mile Camp this side of Valdez Glacier, Oscar 
ved only one letter since he got to Alaska. It is 
to get mail and you are not sure if your letters 
for out safe. 


There are several newspapers booming this country 
back in the States. No matter what they say let nobody 
be fooled in coming here. There is no work of any 
kind and no gold has been discovered anywhere in the 
Copper River Valley. There is gold enough but the 
biggest wages that can be made digging it is about 
25¢ a day. 

The days are nearly 10 hours long, but about No- 
vember we will have nothing but darkness. It makes 
no difference for we have nothing but hardship from 
one end of the year to the other. 

I hope you will excuse the writing and spelling as 
this is the first letter I have written since I landed. 
Dunn and Green are going North with me this winter. 
Fred is a mineral expert, so if there is anything in the 
country, we stand a good show to get our share, I’m 
all right, and don’t you forget it. 


From September 1898 to August 1899 Quinlan 
prospected the area from Rapid City to Dawson, 
Northwest Territory, following every rumor of a new 
‘strike’ along the way in futile efforts to find the ever- 
elusive “Big Bonanza.” In 1900 he left Alaska and 
went to San Francisco to get a job. There he met and 
married Alice Todd and settled down—cured, he 
thought, of “gold fever,’ for which no antidote has 
yet been found, as is evidenced by the following letter: 


San Francisco, June 1, 1904 


I received your letter last evening. I just got into 
the City last night on a late train. 

Tomorrow at 2 p.m. I sail from here on the “St. 
Paul” for Nome. When I get to Nome I will drop you 
a few lines. 

This morning I received a letter from a friend in 
the Tanana Country and he advises me to come in 
there right away. He says the country is good. I don’t 
think I’m going because if I do it means two years 
in the country without coming out and I don’t like 
that. Besides it is about 2,000 miles from Nome where 
the new strike is made and no transportation. 


Despite the doubts expressed in this letter Quinlan 
succumbed to the lure of a quick, rich, strike—“gold 
fever.” After eight years he finally returned to San 
Francisco flat broke, his only treasure a large gold 
nugget bought from a more fortunate friend. It was 
his most cherished possession, the sole evidence of his 
Alaskan search for gold. One day his wife, tired of 
pinching pennies, sold the nugget. Thus, the only 
gold acquired during Quinlan’s years of searching for 
the elusive metal was gone forever. All that remained 
were his letters, his memories—and his prophecy of 
the eventual discovery of the vast mineral wealth 
hidden far underground in what was then the frozen 
wilderness of Alaska. 
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